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FOREWORD 


Prof. D. P. GHOSH p.h (Cai,) 

CtmU9, Awiosb Muieun of ladioa Ait 
Unfvenlty of C^cutts 


Sri SiuUmiiBu Kumar Ray bad bis first training in 
ruTBl survey and orgBfUsalion work under the able guidoiKo 
of the late Gurusaday Dutt, LCS, A dose associate of 
Dun. be surveyed and re-$nnreyed the nunl anas of undivided 
Bengal and studied the rich art lieritage of ibis conntry^ 
in a way as has never been done by any one else in this 
country. Himself a talented artist, he strove and luiFcred 
for the cause of art. With a natural gift of organising 
capacity, he founded several cultural institutions and 
sofTflie* and his services have been profitably utilised 
by many instituitoBS. For a number of years he worked 
as (be Rural Art Surveyor on behalf of the Asutosh 
Museum. 

Receni iludies by Sri Ray to show cultural kinship 
between ancient Egypt and Bengal open up a fascinating 
field of investigBliom untrodden by any previous worker. 
The authentic materials used by him ns dues in this connection 
are rurnisbed by the folk art motifs and expreasiooi 
collectod by him and now preserved in the Asutosb Museum 
of Indian Art. University of Calcutta. 


D. P, GHOSH 

UNT/CUn'y OF CaXjCUTTA. 

Dolrti ih€ }6fh Julj^ 1956 
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PREHISTORIC INDIA and ANCIENT EGYPT 

nmioDucTtotf 

TO THE &GVPTOLOG1STS AND INDOliJOtSTS 

While writing the life of Rinialmshna. M. Rolland. ia3fs ‘‘I 
sbail begin my story as if il were a fable. But it is an extfa-> 
ordinary fact that this onderu legend betooging apparEQtJy to the 
realm of mythology b io reality the account of men who w«o 
Jiving yesterday^ our neighbours in the *‘oentuTy", and that 
people alive today have sttn them with their own cyee/* I am 
also writing an ancient story as if it is a fable. But t must write, 
because if 1 do not, people will not believe it aAcr a few decades 
for want of documents which, with passage of lime, will perish. 
"Tlie Folk Arts of Bengal arc among the great Folk Traditions 
of the World and this record will help to perpetuate i hcm ,” 
Fortunately, people are still alive who produce iheia, who speak 
of them and know ihur significance, And I request both 
the Egyptologists and Indologists to examine the documents 
thoroughly. 

Our traditional bandtetafts pursued by heieditary craftsmen 
of today, ifcaieTiilJy foUowed up. cake us to a “pit" as deep as 
the lower level of Mohenjo-daro and speak of on “origin" and 
the “associations'' which had never been thought of, or 
imagined befote. They help us immensely to understand our 
past periods and to reconstruct the forgotten chapten of Indian 
history. Such an old tradition of arts has now become nnin- 
tdligiblc, meanuigless and even undesirable to many of us 
because the present society in whicb we ore now living has 
arrived on a sophisticated and mechanka] [datform of the 
modern age. leaving the primitive and indigenous phases 
fitr behind. 

Imposition of forago administrative forms, mass initiation 
into unfamiliar retigions, ollicialisalkm of unknown Languages 
and iniroductioo of tmaccustomed art-forms by the foicigo 
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conquerors from liaje to time on tbc local iiructune of the 
govermnCDt, i-eligion, art and specially on the language of the 
iodigenous fMOple. have brought series of "corruptions^' between 
the mcniem Ben^lU and the ancient dwellers of Bengal.* As a 
result, we me now unable to retnember our past history and 
recognise our racial "idendiy"* Mm* Harapmsad Shasiri 
rightly said ‘’Bengalii belong to a race whose identity is now 
utterly forgotten”, t 

Unfonuns Lely, what t have written in seven chapters in -ttlO 
typed pages of my manuscript after 20 years' hard labour and 
tesearch, cannot be put together in the few lines of this abridged 
and preliminary report. It is desirable that an abridged edition 
of my book should be issued as a pilot, which will enable 
me to know the opinion of the Egyptologists and Indologists on 
this porticulEir subject, from the beginning of my studies. It is, 
therefore, hoped that this i?drjS(9rt may bring me in touch 
with the sebohtrs whose learned guidance is too nooessary on 
the way of ray journey to Egyptology ■ Egyptology is not 
studied in Indian Unlveiiities and 1 am to took up lo the 
Egyptological scholars living abroad for their kind guidance at 
every step of my research, Oa the other hand, due to the 
absence of general Egyplologtcal knowledge in India, it has 
become very difficult for me to make my countrymen easily 
ttodcrstflnd the significance of ray rKcarch; but I am fully 
convinced about what I claim. As a matter of fact, the study 
of the tradlttotia] art and culture of India I modern furvivals) 

• I lave uud ibe word ■'comjpij'on'' striedy or an oiUuicoliiigical 
IcHU and not to convey any coatempuigus meaning. Such comipticiiK tmd 
to occur in the proowsM of raoemUtOje alio. Foreignjcrs who conqueroJ 
Bcuasl added to our poffulmioii new ethnic ty]^- "Veiy noml example h 
Uw Analo-lmlimj conuramity, which {• a reoenl acquiiitloo to the Bcn^li 
ctluiical stock. Mugheli. PStIuns nod Turks haw aim kft behind a gjvnt 
deal oTlheir ikU) fcatiUTs amonsit ut within a known period. But nothini, 
definitely i* known who were the others who camE bclhre iheni and an 
anUifr^olosteil itudy of the Beogali prgHilDtion bringt foiib many unsolved 
proUetiu. 

t Our wTittcfi Mrtory goes bvk only to the 4ili cetmiry A.D. whet) we 
oer a tew ioKripiioia of tbe Kiost. Nothing ii vtoi clearly knows beyond 
that time^ 
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t^fTRODUCnON 


luherfd m me a sense for the formutation of a ^rtew science* 
—a inethcKlolo^ for the understandinig of ancieni ftnd unko-o^n 
periods of our history. Ai archaeology helps m (o understand 
the past artSi emfb and history of a country« this **Neo-logy** 
Off if I aor periaittied by the gnunmarians of the Engjisti 
language to teim it as *‘Cfaflology;' also throws much tight on 
the utiknovm hi^ory of a naiioit* But we ihotild know that 
archaeology also supports me to some extent (so far as 
explorations and excavatiarui have been earriod iu Eastern 
India).* As •‘Technique’' is the servant of 'Tdea'^ "Archaeo¬ 
logy'* ts sure to follow "■Craftology"* if its value is properly 
assessed through iripariif4 tjsaminafi^n {trihidh^ partkshd). 
For examplOp (1) the "1conogxaphy-(aftV* of a traditional 
document in ust complement fully the coniicc^ (2) "Termino- 
logy-(langiuige)" or vis-a-vis^ itndincet m a point where both 
will speak of (3) an Ancient Practice or Funetjou”. Coiisiderrog 
the uniqueness and importance of a long forgollen tradllioo 
of Eastern lodia^ traces of which have survived on ly in artistic 
nod lingmsiic forms—art supporting language and Language 
supporting art—it is extremely necessary to carry on sujtained 
tcscarch and arrange expeditions as they were done in Egypt 
itself for more than a centuiy. It is not the work of a tingle 
person but of an institution with Government support. 

^See A.3 in Plate V, ARTIRUS ASIAB, XtV, 3. Shri T. N. 
Itmuidiatidtm. Him Ditector-Geneml 5>r Ardwolosy m India wiotct**Tbe 
l>ociery vwttfotfnd aiTjwl^^ ihe nuihort wiih do^gm of caterpillar^ 
lObC leave! sta^e and crowd u in mxsrtka, irlAUed reed, twisted and 
romuied caoc and ruseiies (fHatt V, fifSi. 2 and I) at once recall Eg^pt™ 
Of Mumaa and Myocnian paxmllds** {p. 233). 
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LINGUISTIC RELATIONS WITH EGTTT 

Indiiua ^bolars are generally mil acquainted wiih Greek 
and Latin. They know tnnoh of Greek and Romsn gods and 
goddesses, their arts and culture. But though Egyjrt is neater 
to India than Italy and Greece and has huge literary and artrslie 
tresuiares, nothing it Imown or discussed or has been explored 
yet by them. On the other hand, Egypiolo^ts have seklora 
discussed or made comparative studia of Indian tnidiUonal 
folk^arts and culture and the Egyptian. Whatever inronnation 
of Egyptian art and culture has come to us through the Egypto* 
logists ate mainly written in European languages and European 
have adopted in tbrir popular writings 
all the Greek and Hebrew eorttrptions of Egyptian tctminology 
which never appear to have a fomitiar look to nay Indinn 
scholar ; therefore, he cannot imagine nr feel at home with 
anything of Egypt, For example, we ate told that the Pharaohx 
ruled Egypt. But we should (mow that the Egyptians 
never called their kings Pharaohs but knew Peros who ruled 
over ihfijiL* There was up Ramesus but a Rl‘aina 5 esd, no 
Bikhcris hut a Bo-ku-Rl, who ruled Egypt. Pyramids were 
not built by Cheops and Oiephren but by Khtifu and Kliafra 
and they never caliod a Pyramid a Pyramid- They never named 
Uieir country as Egypt but knew it at Ta-meri or lCem*ta. They 
never called their cities EJephamine. Thebes or Hermonthis. 
Koosai, Kynonpoiis, Tunis but knew them as Yebu, Uuset, Qesi, 
Kasa and Thai. Egyptians newr named Ihcit gods, Osiris, 
Tlioih, Harpokrates. Horus, Soebatis and goddesses, Isis, 
Ncphihys, Neitfa, Themtoulhts, Bouto but worshipped them as 

• 'Ptwrauti' ii ihe Hebrew corrept faim of the woid Per-O, 

meEiijaa'thecrnl IttiuM." Itwai a titk OfigiRiils^ af^lied to tlw rest 
of the aownimaTt end ■itenwdf lo the Einperwr, In Etmaal nmy 
hietnrically Intpottoiit uid old vitlaipa are still cafkd IVru. 
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linguistic RELATIOSS wi^h EGYPT 


D|c5uti, Har-pa-klirEMi, Huf, Sokua, Eset, Ncbt-kct, Ncl, 
Emu let md Uadjit, Tbb is why tu m iiidian, Egyptology on 
the surface seems vtry mti^h furcigo and tinintcUigibb," But 
as we learn Egyptian aro and langmges through the nrigtimls, 
Egypt and Egyptians come nearef to us—even far closer than 
the so-called Aryans whom we but oficii make 

responsible for our languages^ culture and e^icrylhing.. 

On the other haml^ it isn woiKbr Uuit a Bengali does jiol 
know what is the real mcamng of the name of his country, 
Bauga or Baog^ (Bengal is no Englisit corrupt form I : he does 
not know what Rhih or Gaur meaiis ; he docs not know the 
meoDing of the names of his distriei towas—Zascr^ Ohukilh« 
(Diicca IS an Engii^ corrupUoo)r Bakura^ Fabn^ HawiMi, 
Noday or Nadia, lie does not know the meaning of the 
natnesi of his villager,—^Joki, Afrt, S^lkc, Eajo^ Jam or Jure, 
DumkS, Kotori Niltori Binkii* Tokl, Amon-pur» Duihai^ 
TamJiik, tlabr^, Scshiltk NalhiLti, Sekh^ti^ MagaiUli* 

KMiru, tikhrOi Mashnif Haur^ Ai-s^ta, Pero, KJiadi, 
lmph(ail, Thnlfi, cic. 

Moreover, a Bengiili does tioi even know the meaning of 
hia family lilies—Hui^ Panii, Ta, Sdpul, Sar, Ash, Dc. 

Sen, Hor* Pstn. etc. He is on Englishman in Chinn. All these 
words, to our siirprisct belong to die old Egyptian langunge 
or have come through Egypthm source^ It is. interesting to 
note ihai Hiii ii an overseer, is a chkf-joilice, Sar (Smfir) 

• -^Somo (EfyptotogistsJ prefer to iry to ratore i niijiit as it 
prohat^y ofginfllty pionounod ; e-e-+ A ra a nlHii pc. Ocherf prefer i Imovn 
Greek fotfn (boi of imidi titer diie)^ Amencuho- Oihcn, diiJilhig tfae 
first iS uncertain and Uk sceood ii livhig xt^ nniduonistk: iml wremt 
impiTSiEQiu ifc eomem to uk i ootourfess und convettdoiut lnuit£Ttpik3n, 
sudti CL4 Amaiiheup of ^AmonlMdep^ AmcmfaDl^)^ Sofnetirriet 

■fffm nftfu ii. idma Uavc ibceo uiecL as AmecooMi, whicti probably lithe 
Greek e^uivalcfii oT ihe name AmicDeinopc- The form 'Thotiuiics" ts a 
rnutini compound, u is siw •■TboCnoiiS": “Tuihaioii**' and "Tethmoao'* 
AnratoCteOicrtndctiiifSsivuiifloidttof itxXVtriih dynasty proatioda- 
uoa. wtuefa wm probably Thuiiiutfe, oiiBinoUy Djefauthnase. '*{ljunescs“ is 

a modern caaspoaiid : ^’Ramcisos” ...And bqcml** 

Hall—GIGECOM, p. 
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rREHlSTORtC tNDPA dud ANCt£J^ EGYPT 

b i **Friciadaf the Emperor'* and Piriii b a m^collector* Among 
ibe village names, 1 have definitely ideniified Auj-R^ (sun-god 
•of night) ai Egypimn. By no other language it can be 
explained^* 

It Is interesling to note that in an English made map pub- 
tbhed in the year L59S A.D.* Tunluk is clearly recorded as 
TOMERI (see page 95a in Vol. 2—The Principal Naviga¬ 
tions, Voya^, TmiSquea and Discoveries of the English 
Nation, Extra Seiirap by Richard BaUuyt). TO*MERI^ESl> 
TO-MELl-KA^ TAMLUK* the tradJtionaDy 

known city of Oesi-Daitya» who fougfiL with Lord Krishna, 
Stands nearly 50 miles west ofTamlitk. To-meri-QcSi means 
“Beloved land of Qesip’^ Again, Sclqe(t) tn Egyptian means 
scorpion and the goddess 5e1qe(t) holds a scorpion on her hendp 
In the village Salke in the district of HHwrah, there b a 
inidition to dmw a IVruif^scorpion on the left teg of The 
goddess KdH^ 

Dr« HaU says “Vocattzation b, of course, to some extent 
arbirrary, since we do not actually know how the Egyptians 
pronmmeed. But with the help of Coptic and of Greek 
translileration of Egyptian words and names in late tirnes, atid of 
the cuneiform iranscriptions (in Assyrian and tli trite, chiefly) > 
from Ihc rouneenth century to the sevenlh century B^C, we 
can now with some prohability at the pronunciation of 
many words of the language under the XVllIth dynasty and 
in later days * and from XYlUth-dynasty pronuncialioti we 
hatard /iirt/ur gtusM as to Ihe ition; ancient way of speech. 
The consonantal skeleton of the wotd is always there, it ts ihe 
vowebj whkh were very elusive^ that often escape 

* Titefe H a very sjgmUiiaQt word Bcij'I d Boigall. ftreutiSnf pbcure. ics 
fit^uivaietit Eespiian word is P'^r-wbeavtn or ptemre of heaven. 
or i e-, "'Gap” in Egypiiaa fau pamnel b lengm. In the innilsr. 

«eitic we use Ph^p FhSkifFhllu and Rl-faoii ji ihe tfw oi 

Kl-Tlt(Kl). We have 1 mcr called (PuerK llutm) wnnhfp i$ animuily 
done in Ben^L A married wumu] la nengil U called ihe wfveh 
menu a j)»nr prieste^ ^igible tn perform Ba^m. M i miticr of fact, 
an EgipieloejjU wlU And in Bmiil t new Eetd for linpilHk twarchi 
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UNCUlSnC RELATIONS with EOYPT 


It is thei^forv varj' difficult to give an intelligible tepresentatian 
of ancient Egyptian speech which shall not be arbitraiy in some 

respects. If the tnmslitwaijtnis.are suess-work to the 

citteDi, they at any rate give the impression of a resi] language 
more than does dw old conventional system with the use of < 
for every nnknown vowel.{Hall OIOECBMt pp- 5J-5S). 
Here, again modem Bengali way of speech furnishes imporiani 
data. It is not probably Pft but Po/, not Z«t but Zot> not 
Sal but Soi, not Btnbert hut Bonbwty not A»er but Pamtt 
Zoser but ZaiDT, not Ttar but Taw* not Ztr but Zot\ etc., and 
so on. “In short", says Dr. Murmy, "there is at present no 
authorilattve or even convcntitmal Jranslileration of Egypiino 
names”. (STWE, p. 394). 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chaiicrire says 'Hocal nomonclature in 
Bengal may be espected to throw some light. The study of 
Bengali loponomy Is rendered catremcly difficult from the fact 
that old names when they were not Sanskrit have sulfered from 
mutilation to such an extent that it ts often impossible to 
reconstruct their original forms, cspecidlfy when they are non- 
Aiyan. But it is a pity that generally there uras an attempt to give 
these mimes b Sanskrit look”. Wc will see in this small treatise 
tljal itiere are many old Egypiain words we still use in colloquial 
Becigali which dynastic Egyptians used in 3200 B.C. Many 
of our gods, villages and towns are bearing Egyptian names 
or hare bwm derived from that great language ! We still talk of 
a book written hi 1500 B.C in Egypt. Many of out family 
titles are of Egyptian origin aud many caste mimes have been 
formed according to their origmal homC'towns in Egypt or from 
Egyptian casw-syslcm. It is luausing to know that many such 
words at present used by Bengalis in their domestic vocabutariea 
are set down in Bengali grammar under the term of Dvaforytr 
{Indigenous) and many of ihcnt arc not even enlisted in Bengali 
dictionary because of ibeir rural origift (j^&mya) or bong 
estimated as slang. Even grammarians are not aware of many 
of those words as they are spoken in remote villages by the 
totalled depr«red classes. These words are now becoming 
obsolete and should be collected and pmerved for our interest. 
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t am awam tlml “the Robin in England und America ore, 
aflef iiif, Itfo totally diffbjeni birds” as Ftof. Piggott point? oni 
TB show the danger of ideatificalion of words on such supciddal 
resemblances with the purpose of combining two dlflemii 
ciUuircs together. But did not Coeurdoux and Jonjw in the t&th 
century point out icmarkitble affinities between Sanskrit and 
Latin and Greek which Jaier gained recognition as the “tndo- 
Germanic" bngaage eombining two distant coujitries lying 3000 
miles away from each other? 1 am only comhinmi two coun tries 
ai a distance of 1500 miles connected directly by sea route. On 
the other hand, I urn equally aware of Uie danger of wLshfut 
cjcrivstion of words to discorcf their roots, such as Max Muller 
from Moksha Mu la, Alexander from AJolu^undam or 
Sherlock Holmis from SaraJaksha Horae. But J urn unable to 
dismiss at the first instance the Ad fish of Egypt and the Ad fish 
of Bengal without careful exatninadpn along with about 200 
other words still we use which look and sound absolutely 
Egyptian. 

Nearly half a century ago (in I9t I A.D.) Dr. Dineih 
Chandra Sen observed, ' ‘Tlie men and women in Buddhistic age 
had curiou.s names, not at all pleasing to the ears...Bui with 
the advent of the Sanskriiic uge, choice classka] luimes began 
(jD be preferred. In Vijay Capita’s Podmupuruna fWTiltcs in 
1454 A.D.) along with names which remind ua of the Buddhistic 
period, Sanskrit names are found in large fiumbefS,..’'*, He then 
quotes V passage from the Padmapm^ which contains the 
proper names t Riii, Saru, K.ai, Ai and SuiL^ A Dolly, a 
Dorothy 1 w>e know, who they are, we know a Rad ha, Kali, 
KamaJfi, Paritnal, Nivanaiii, Mallnii, Kalyani, but we do not 
know who are Rai, Saru, Kui. Ai. Suh 1 Certainly, they sound 
Egyptian- Our household (peil-naraes often ittclude Qua, 
Zoti, Tepi, Khentj. Tet'i, Bcja, Penu. mu. Manh. Tutu, 
Naru. Hubu, Mcni, Bhuio, Sunu, Nosi, Nofra. Buchi, Bueha, 
Pujtu, Kal^ etc., which show a typical non’-Sanskrittc system of 
nomenclature ugoiD resembling Egyptian. 

■ D. C. Sen— HUiory of ncngsli Langnafie and GtAUim, pp. 191—2. 
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tlKGUrsnC RELATIONS with EGYPT 


The unkurn sCfoU pointing ( see M«d*rn Rgvim> for 
[•ebruary FMO) from Wwt Bertint depicts aad describes the 
heroine as ttSUtuti. After the Mohenjo-dero seals we get tinlcom 
a^in in our traditional scroll in connectioti wJiha stuiy relating 
to Sind after a few thousand years. The stnry tditcing to this 
scroH significaiitly says that the heroine fled lo some country 
with her lover, where a ram was saciiliced. RSliuti is not a 
Bengali name and f recognise it as an Egyptian pet-name 
R^hotefp), which rneaiu Rii-is-saiis&ed, ffiiHtnt* is an adjective 
frotn htHiM according to Sanskrit gtammaT. but Mm^hute 
(Htngsha-j$-SallslLed) is an tndo-Egyptian word (adjective), 

ft it interesting lo note how our craO terminoJogies 
originated. In every house of a smith there is a Hipor Safa 
(whereiD the bellows and the anvil ore imuatkd). The place 
where the Are shoots out of ilu dark coal and Rames take hajt 
(breath) upwards through the pressure of the bellows fjiim) is 
called Hilpor, In similar sense, in the nursery, the specially 
prepared place from where the buds breathe their hist hift when 
they shoot out from the seeds underneath is also called H^por 
(sec Bangthr-Sabjl by Amamith Ray, p, 43, published by the 
Globe Nursery, Calcutta). Ifaps-TlHpT (intensive breathing). 
Ktlpiliii (constant breathing), Uup-ch&rd (breathe outK Hap- 
dhari (affecied with quick breathing) arc at the root of this 
terminology used by the tradiiional smiths. Now, the place 
from where die Nile origioates (according to tbe Egy'ptoin belief) 
was called Hapiiert tbe two gods of the Nile were known as 
Hap and HSpi. The Nile got its life or flow from tbe two 
hillocks called Qor-Hdpi and Mu-HapJ, Dr. Halt says that the 
real meaning of the word Hipucr is not known. From the 
above nplanatioti of Bengali Hitpor, wx can well understand 
the real meaning of Egyptian Hupuer, as well as the signiflcance 
of Hap and Hapi gods. 

Tberc is a type of stitch called Aske-fod in Bengali and a 
prtkular cake is called Aske^pithe. This cake Is a boikd-cUcc 
and the stitch resembles like tbe bubbles of boiling water. 
Therefore, we caa easily ideatjfy Bengali Askc as Egyptian 
Asqt which means *'boiled". 
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PREHISTORIC IMDFA atd ANCIENT EGVPT 


The Ksronga wood*(urricrs calJ their iron-ring-ctip, which 
“unite' s two ends of the two pieces of wood, a “Sama”, In 
Egyptian Smni means "unitef". ) hope the readers will not 
only look to the resemblance in the words Hipor. Sami or 
Askc but wilt consider also their technotogicsi implication. 

There is a type of medicinB known as 'Toika* ihroughoui 
Bengal. Utese rural medicines are known only lo some people 
orGffn^ru. Roccntiy, Srt Salish Chandra Das-Gupta, a com¬ 
panion and co-worker of Mahatnia Gundhi, has collected those 
prescTlptioos published them in a book, hfow, this Totka 
science of medidne was surely connected with Tohtka, as the 
very name shows, the Egyptian medical gotL Bengali Amuts 
are the '*o]d and worn doth tom into strips'*. 

We say “thanre dekh". One who cannot see properly a 
distant thing is suggested to try it again being tbaun, he., by 
slightly kneeling and bending the body and proimding his neck 
under the cover of a half dosed palm. Now. the Thauerelt} is 
a goddess of Egypt who has a curved body with tbc break-up at 
neck, knee and back. This funny pose is still being suggested 
by tins Bengali phrase to be done for » clear vision of a distant 
objecL 

We say “lumilo baro khunshuie”. A person who finds 
mistakes in another's behaviour, may be challenged with “you 
are a big khunsbutc". Now, there was a book of precepts which 
was wriiteoby Khonauhote(p) in ISOO B.C, in Egypt. It is 
a wonder that we stilt possess the memory of that book and 
its writer. 

A mother who is annoyed by the repeated unpleasant replies 
fkom her daughter or any younger girl of her household nuiy 
stop her saying “mokh shabdi (or shhptO koiishnc**. Don't 
make your mouth '“dnauvrrr (Shabti)*^. Again. She may 
reprimand her by saying ^meyc jeno siringi-te pa dicche". As 
if the daughter is going to put her step on Syringe (l.e., going to 
die : Syringe is an Empire-period cave-tomb). She also stops 
her kiddies who may bring many undesirable hable-bable things 
in a clean ptooe and disturb the sancUQr and cleanliness of the 
house, by saying “noy nathrg jor^hne", Don't roll up nine 
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UNGUISTJC RELATIONS vilh EGYPT 


"iiatiira ’''5 (ogelher, whsh irieani dc not toU up nine flag* 
tiiiw''Nen‘m'’(company of nine gods). It ii nolabte tfiat tu/d 
means a piece of clolb in Bengali (aUo in Telugu). A piece of 
cloth does signify a ‘flag* which again signifies a god in Egypt. 
She may threaten a naughty boy by saying “there the Zu*Zu 
comes" I Piadja is a taskmaster in Heaven. A Bengali aWiuU 
boy represents virility or stneagth. 

Again, if a boy is fotiod with dirty clolhei and nndoan body, 
then the mother says "chele jcoo bennSr mato bedficdie”. i.e., 
KsurRCled like Bennu (Osirisl coming up unwashed. She may 
say "hider'd' khaoebe"', Lc., my boy is enjoying roy bones ns 
j(/) property t* 

Rai means a queen in Egyptian and we know that RSdlia 
was a “Rai*'. 

When we become doubtful we uiy “khotka lagoche". KhatAd 
ceminiy is an Egyptian word. Women^s breasts are called in 
Bengali "raw". In Egyptian mii meani lovable or lovely. 
Again, we warn a boy "soi jale chan korotia",. Don’t lake bath 
in the fiood water (ul) that comes from high buKt A green 
cdcoanut a called ''dtEfc”* Ite cqolvalciit Egyptian is dfrf/A 
There is a great similarity between the Bengali couniiy boats 
called Tabure (Tn-Barit ?i and the Egyptian boats (see figs. 175 
and 176 . The Scepter of Egypt, W. C, Hayesj. 

There are many words which denote toponomy of Sen^, 
some of them I have already stated before. The word hdur 
which denoltf a marsh in Bengali also denotes a m&rstiy land 
in Egyptian. Bengali bdhe w equh-aknt to Egyptian vdht 
nteaniiig oasis.t 


♦ A property i^iich had been banded over to Ka-SctTHit* was called 
"Eternal Property dti)". See Ifc Lrgacy of pp. 206—201, 

t Abflii^l irthahiuati of Nofth-Ben^al m aiill called *'BSbe”. 
Moil of oottbem BcosiJ waa onoo full of taka and tbae Bsim arc ttie 
(jevotdaait of ancictit loltEHlwctlefi.^ 
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DUA(T), KEAVESI 


It WAS for the UtsI time in ihe Cennis (19513 Repcrt for 
Wesi Bengal that 1 had to prcpAre an lllusiiiiited note <m Bengali 
tradilionaL crafts and f got an opportunity lo show some 
rtlatioRs of Bengal with anckat E^pt tliat were displayed ta the 
conunon artifacts of both the countries. Ail these used lo be 
enplained as the result of aocieoi commercbl relations that 
existed between the two coua tries in the past, but further 
meaich and study in the field of folk arts of Bengal revealed 
to me something ntore, something which no Indian or E^ptian 
scholar ever tmagioed. That was a conquest of tlcngal by the 
heretic Icings of Egypt of the XVUIth dynasty who were driven 
out of Eg>Tt by the orthodox School of Amon wortiijppeie feme 
time between 1353 and 1355 B,C. In my forthconiing book on 
Indo-Egyptian cultural and political links. I have not only 
claimed for a political domination of Bengal by Egyptians but 
also for the remains of mummified bodies of those kings, 
caceTully kept hidden in well-cut rock-chambers in the Dua[t) 
area as an meviinble consequence of that conquest. There are 
reasons to believe that the mummies of Akhenaieii, the first 
individual in history, his successor and co-regent, SmenkhkaTa 
and of other foltowmof these kings are hidden somewhere in 
the bilk and mountains of Riij-Mahal (Abode of the Kings), 
Mdnbhum and SiUithiU ParganI on the western fringes of Bengal. 
Geologically thk area consists of old alluvial soil, lateiite and 
bills and is much older than the new alluvial tmets in Bengal. 
E^ptians vaguely used to believe: and call the western part of 
their country as Dua(t) of Heaven. And on the basis of this 
belurf they used to put their mummies rn theDuaft) area, 
concealed in the Pyramids or Syringes (cave-tombs). If there is 
anything like Rtummics here, that must be found somewhcfo in 
this area concealed in Syringe type of tombs in the bifb. 
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DUA(T), HEAVEN 


This area oin;e was known as Duii(t), the heavenly land 
of ihe DtiaEll-Uoheni'Rii. or Dun([)*Amon*a5, the Amon of 
HeavcTL 

Sri Astilosh Bhatthi^arya writ® "Over a vast area of Wes l 
Bengal among almost ah sections of the Hindus there is 
prevalent a reStgious cult known as Dharrtta cult-...J(s area 
can {m outitned in ifae following way, Tn the sorth it is limited 
by the northern boundaiy of BiTbhum district, in The cast by 
the river Bhagirathi, in the sooth by the Gliaiiil subdtvisioii and 
the north of the Sadar sut>divisian of ttw MidnSpur dUtrkt 
and in the west by the Sadar subdivision of the Miinbhum 
district and the western border of Birhhom district.’'* He 
again says *'Dhanno which is undoubtedly a SonEikiitized mime 
of some primitive non-Hindu word. From the association of 
the DoTTt and the sulBx Ray with the local uiuds of Dhamui, 1 
am inclined to derive the word Dhamta as follows ; OomraLya. 
Domrd, Donna, Dharraa. According to popular imditions it 
seems that during the middle ages the Dom developed into 
a martial race guarding the western border of Bengal in the 
cmploymeai of the local chicflains." (Census (1951) Rcpofl, 
^TCWB, pp. 351 and 360), But this word seems to huve 
originated from the Egyptianwoid "Diia{i)'*. 

The Jfldu-pottiis (magk-painters) who live ia thb area are 
called "Duari-puto” by the advanced Samajio froop of painters, 
A high place or plinth is called in Bengali Ood or XMua and 
wc cun late DU3(t) as the root of Dharma. DusftjH-Uohem = 
DOM or DOHM—Mayor of Heaven. Ouii(t) ‘ Uoheat'l^ 
Ra is pronounced according to Egyplinn phonetic 
Duati)+Ra+UoI«ni, TiadUioUftlly Dbormo or Dliarnia is 
also known as liam (Yiraa), a buffalo-riding god of death, 
and the controller orpumshraents and re wgids in the Oiher- 

* TbB «Ra U older tlian i1k nsr afOcD^l and, ii s in«<er 

of (kcl, i* aa taiieasion of Ibe DHSao-Tnip. PaiKoliililc and Nwlittuc 
«ortC ttuJmtiT matetl m ihts aten- PwiiaMy. Bengali civiUmiiori anauuied 
in Ihb otd vnUey of Oiinodua. ti iiKtndes hfan^bhoin (ilw Land of Mao), 
Mayna w Moyv^ arc* of Dhtmtamarfolit, For swociiiduiiry, at* 
Indian ArchM 0 J<W—A Review (1953*54), p,fi and Plate Kijamt 
twfiii, Ho- 'll January 1951, p, 32 and Walt X}(*), 
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FREHI^ORIC INDIA and ANCIENT EGYPT 

world, i.G.:, Diia(t). Yatsui b th« Sanskrit comipH&n of ahori' 
ginaJ Bengali word Wo have a doablc-baxTtllcd word 

"ZiJin^lXjriJdr" m Beogalh Daada=sceptpc in Sanskrit, on ihc 
nihtr hikiid. 0/iifH=foepire in Egyptian. The Djamr are 
nrferral to in the Pymmid texis the sceptre of heaven and 
as lie supporters of the fonr Gmudiuns who sit on their sceptres 
on the emt side of heavst.* I hope, the reader^! will 
uodemand from the above informalion Lhe importance of (his 
heavenly land (Dua-t) whefein the sceptre (Djatn) of Dharma- 
Riijn^ the ^"Son of the Sun (Suryaputray ai^d ^Tord of Lhe 
Peace and Jndgmciti'' was installed for the first time iit our 
country. There h an impoFtant traditional Tocord of this even* 
which gives an idea of the ancient CDpogrephy of Bengal und 
the triumphant colonbatioji of southemly Uiands tddiak The 
Brafa related to Yama {Zam>, lhe buffalo-riding god of the 
South, to whom the Dahshin-dur (the Door of the South), 
traditionalJy belongs [Zawur dalshin ddri depicts the following 
scene, A small tank is dug out approjumaiely 6' x 4- x J' and 
filled with water in conneetioii with Ihh Br^ita peribrinance. Oa 
the banks of this tank crocodiles, tortoises, fishes, etc., modetkd 
in clay art placed and in the centre of the tank a 6" to IIT Eong 
pole mounied with a day kite in^ened. Full of ferodous 
marine animals and watered by rivers, lakes and mar&hesp the 
true picture of ancient BdigaI is thii£ correctly brought out by 
our women folk : the ancient god placing his insignia or totem 
pole as a mark of victory in the centre of that horrible watery 
duios wbkh our W'Oraen priesl^$cs have named 
the Lake of the Zam.” (See Cmsus depart—TCVVE> 

pages faetw«a 3S1 and 360, and page 305 for details of the 
Dbanna<uXt). 

M^nwhile, before we proceed to discuss and examine the 
Egyptological documents furnished by our hciediiary CTaftsmeUt 
a very common and fretiueiiUy asked quesfiloit os regards the 
g:eo1ogical fotmaiion of Bengal is lo be answered, "Is not the 
soil of Bengal new and the bnd has V'cry recently been formed ? 
How then do we expect very old cmlization here 7" We know 

* Vi. C, Hiyes— Scei>$er ^ 2fiS. 
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DUAtT), HEAVEN 


ihai the geological limes anti archaeological periods differ much 
in age, and the word "New Alluvium’* toaritcd for the della 
area of Bengal on the geologica! maps of Indb often misleads 
ihe scholars to presuppose such iDterpretation. A delta 
approximately 500 mile* toug and 300 miles wide took a long 
gcologlcait lime to form itself within which ft swallowed a few 
Bfcbaeological periods. Egypt is an ancient country wiih 
respect to human cisTliaation, but we know ’’Egypt is archneo* 
logically old but geologically new.*** 

As a matter of fact, recent excavations at Tamiuk revealed 
ihai this old city situated on the "New Allnviam" had been 

in occupation from Ihe neolithic to modem times. The official 

report of the Department of Archaeology, Goventmeni of 
India says ; 

"TAMLUK. DlSmtCT MIDNAPUR-Idcntificd with ihe 
anctem TamraliplL famous in literature as a great emporium 
and a seal of learning, Twnluk has Jong been known to 
aicliacoTogisis from its yields of coins, lenacoiUis and pottery, 
tome of unusual shape, either from the surfaee or from 
Imphazafd diggings. The place was taken up for excavotion 
this year by the Eastern Circle under Shii M, N. Deshpandc, 
partly in response to a public demand but prmwrUy to hnd out 
its archaeological potentiality and cultural sequeiwc. Opera¬ 
tions at seven different place# revealed that the town had been 
in occupation from the neolithic to modem times with occasional 
breaks.” (rrttfftfrt Arehtwjhjgy —A Ijeview, 1954-55, p.l33. 

• If u amuainB to know tJui H«w5ofii» «lulo wiitinff «&! HistOQ of 
Eot* * js conftnnled with the siipiliii coolioo. Rc wrote -llUH the Delta 
b allimal liniJ and i»ai i»)r ttp!?c«*d above water, tf, iIkb, tbrr 

on« Iwd no place w lt»e In, why did they nnikc a btmncwof the 

ihcoiy ihai they are the oliksi »« in (ho world t . Bnl the &ct n, I do 

not bdiw that the Egnaiani emtw in» being ■' '1* «nie period m ihe 

Delta - OB ibecoatmty they haw miitod c«r ii«e mm appeued upon 

the earth, and a Uk Oetm iacreasea with the mBsags of Hn*. maar or them 

noted down b«o tim nor tcTiftoiy WKl 

wete” <see The HbtorKi;. Book Iff, 

t Ptof Pigp** «>» '» >"* Arehlrfertr tttdta i "Bcsgal a 

repoo Ithl ilfflMl wholly untowmi C»m ito v«w poini of twcUitotk 
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PREinSTORlC INDIA aFhi ANCTENT EGYPT 


Moreover^ according to Sri U.B. LulL Deputy Director* 
Genernt of Anchfieology in India, ihc rsco^'crod from 

Bun^AshuriS and now in ihe.UnivmUy Mtiscrn, 

Calcutta, were ihe pratoiypes of bicr bronze ^*bar-<wlt$*' used 
in India. Again, it to me Uiat one of Ihcsc ston«c1t3 In 
the collection of ihe Univcrstiy Mu^icum h pecutbir in having an 
toscTipdon on tt, whkb again furnisher datd for the discovery 
and existence of ^-writing” in Beugolp even as early as Ihe 
latc*Ncolitliic period. 

anLiquiiles atid %kburt iht untLimt luniidajioc of vf^B^l^don render any 
tmm Inviiibk within i OEcaile, gave link tmo^tris m tbc siiidy of fidd 
i^itlmcnu of Indian aiiiiquily. The reason it ih&T Tar want of proper 
and seJentife e,ti)Jmiioiw aod cxcaivatioat wt do not know chc tady 
setllcTncots I hoi arc tnjrkd deep in Ihe Giin^s sil l imdcr modBifl lownai 
find coltivaied fields.'^ For ihs lntE tnentr I pCTHmally hiiv% tnide 
toim AEtmipts io diicDVcr oid titta in BenpL f Jfcpi in rkiA- two very 
diflinct areii(L) Ihetitaen tticoid alitjvliil and titeritc IcmdiBrnl (2) the 
tl[e$ ootbe fsimdf oit ihr new ailuvuii tractiL And^fl^altt^ 1 thoui^t thut 
there mi^ht be vwy important die Q} os the jtmcUnrti: of ih&e two 
diiTtrtnt rcaiom^ one red and the other bJsdk. The line that dniiiUT3i« 
theietwo Isisji^ysierni tuns thro the di^trkt* of MSdnepore, Eankiira* 
Burdwam. fikbhuni, SAniaJ-PaiiaiuiSv JaJpalgitHp eie^ cfd the north fifid 
we»t cF BengaL From ihe geolo^^ical niap wc can easily hnd out ihii 
line. My iitieiiipts yielded miuly amiknl and firipartanL prehiitOTEc SJtca 
on thia fine and t have Homed this ancieni revert ftnw iwo vety rnmouj 
Bengali ardtaeolaglfts—^'tfie fUkheJ-NtiiigoiKU lifie." Therefone, the 
leaden may keep in their miniU the fclIowUig tiuw types of tita that 
exist in Bengal * 

D) "Tba aites on the older aJEuvfum iiikd Deocan-trmp Exteniion. 

(2) The lites on the RlkhI[-Nainigopi:il liiK. and 

(3) The Sites 0n4he new alloviiiiii. 

Among thctCp M5y-tl, OiandrakooS* Amcm^iir, Mihgodt^ 
MAOLlaTkuU on Ows B^kh^-KanigopTl line und Bidaid^}, BalsiddhI. 
Moynl Of hToywana, i^lorj fan the MiniiahS island; Paltni^ of 
Ftolcray) on the new aJltma] loml iic moit ImportEnl «iT«. Aihunwilet 
m old tmets an known from a long tiiK 
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HIS EXCELLENCY THE DOOR OF THE SOUTH 

Now, T present here s traditional portrait figure of an 
Egyptiiin Djat {Goviunor), the Door of tiie South, Oreai One 
of the Southom Eigltteen (oottectorstn), wbidi 1 hase colJectcd 
fioin the district of 24>ParsaTuiti in South Bengal near aboot 
the mouUiii of the Ganges. (See figures on the cover and 
to &. lb). This portrait figure does not only resemble Egyptian 
southern Djats but tneonographicany as a wboie abo markedly 
corresponds in its peculiar ‘White Crown* {Hei} of the sonthem 
Egypt of ancient days. Not only this figure alone but 
there are many important tsaditional urtilact.s and related 
nomenclatures which cleariy indicate Egyptian oocupaijon 
of Bengal a thousand years before the Mauryas came 
to power. 

A portratL (tgure of Lord Cannkhoe). an ei-Govemor of 
Bengal, iusiatled at Dalhuusie Square, Calcuua^ clearly indicates 
British rule in BeugaL Simply, not because the sculpture alone 
here stands as a document but the astual English politiciil ter¬ 
minologies and the anglicised vctoacular words furiush fiirtber 
support for British rule in Bengal. Again, Murshidquii Khan, 
the Nawiib of Marahidhhiu]. as we know, governed Sube^ 
flangula sometime in tlic Mughal penod. In this wqy, 1 have 
tried my best to explain below the significance of the Door of 
the South. Great One of our Southern Eighteen, an Egj pttan 
Governor (Ojor) of hitherto unknown identity and of 
Bengal. 

We may now ginm ine the figure of the Door of the South 
which porcrajn for the first lime "some kind of organised socal 
and political life in Ben^l many rtnturks before that notable 
event (of Alexander's Invasion of India) of which the historiam 
do not posses* any detailed infomiaiion". 
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PREHiSrORIC JNDJA and ANUENT EGYPT 


CosiC'pamtcrs and R.uchoL potters of 24-Parganas <the 
Jistrkl covering the mouths of the Caii^s) genemUy prepare 
terracotta hosts of Dakshin-d^r (The Door of the South) 
otherwise known as DakshiH'Ray (Lord of the South) or 
Dakshineswar (King of the Souih). He is also lutown as BStii- 
£od and is annually worshipped on the last day of the moRih 
of Pctinh just aflsT the tnam harvesting of Bengal is over> He 
is aUo worshipped occasiosaUy* His puja is followed by a 
ceremony called(of Zat). The/fdy-fFtafigoJif 
also tdU us that he is ihe Lord of Eighteen Bhdiits. The word 
Bhati means Bfiet, a royalty or tax. For instance, a R&j-BhAtu 
a i,e^ royalty or tax paid to the king and the 

village headman respectively. Bhiiti also means a dislillciy^ 

But most important iconograpbical document is the White 
Crown" on the head of the Bengali Door of the South, which is 
in Indian art and archaeology hut surprisingly cones* 
ponds with the tall "WTiiic Crown" (f/<r) usually worn by the 
soutlicm kings or Djats of Egypt. 

From the above stitemcnt we can clearly ascertian the 
following political signiheamces of the Bengali Door of the 
South t 

(1) He wears a tall white crown (Haf) which signifies 
“South" and "Southeni Govcruioenl" tike that in Egypt.. 

(2) He holds the title* "Door of the South (Dakshm*d&r)” 
and ’'Grest One of the Souihero Eighteen (colloctorales and 
dtstilleries}”. He Is a DJat, as the name of bis festival denotes. 
He b also one of the twm*fods (Ba*RaL being the counterpart 
of (he Governor of the North (SoftS-Rdy).* 

(3) He is worshipped annually and oocasionally only in the 
muth, in the lower Cangctic delta. When a boatman posses 
through eouiltern rivers, a fisherman docs fishing in a tank, a 
wood-cutter exploits forest for his logs or a village lieadman 
repairs the old embankment he must offer with wine to 
the Door of the Soirth. 

■ pjT Soni-RSy *c Madern ftevlew far Novotibcr, 1932. p.S2l, and 
Soi^rSyftr GSm (in BengaU) by A- K- Qiaknberty. Foe Dakihln-dir »« 
MB ■rticle by (CsEdn iDaun. fVdAiuJ for Sune. 1951.. 
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HIS EXCELLENCY THE DDOlt OF THE SOl/TH 

It is E wander, how and why the crown over Uie head of 
the Buiflali Door of the South and the crown over the bead of 
the Es^rptiaa Door of the South iconogntpbically correspond fa 
shape and colour 1 Why the admfntsiiatfve desigtvatious and 
titJes of both the Djats ate the same? Why both the Djats art 
connected with the souiktm repons of the Nile alid Canges^ 
When we read about the office and duties of Rehhntara from 
the inscriptiotu of bis tomb, who was a Djat of Souihein Egypt, 
and held the office of the Door of the South at least about 
1450 B>C. we can well undcrsiand the office and duties of our 
Door of the South of Bengal and the political motives which lie 
behind Ihe and observance of the Zai(hl) festival and can 
unmistakably recognise the poHrait^figuit of this high govern* 
ment officer of Egypt* 

* Scclfatl. AtfN£.p>230 Ebr dexfiption aboui RcLhinan. Ta Egypt 
Souihern Djei ii '^Creei One of ihc Smilbmi Hibry*’, taut in Ben^l he N 
‘‘Gnat Oue ol Ibe SoiUheni Elglitnea'* tathiio-&tiEUr']Uijii). The number 
difins occonting io ibe imniber of the ntketonns. 
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KINGDOM OF TWO NATIONS 


Diodonis. while desciibiag the hbtory of Alexauder's 
invasion of India, writes : *'He (AfeJOMJdcr) had obtained froni 
Phegeus a description of Uie coonti^ beyond the Indus- First 
came a de£en, which it would take twelve days to traverse ; 
beyond this was the river called the Casgesi which had a width 
of thirty-two stadia, and a greater depth than any other Indian 
fiver ; beyond this again were situated the dominions of die 
Braifioi and the Ctttuiartdai whoM king, Xandrames, had an 
army of 2d,0QO horses^ 2,00,000 litfantry, 2,000 eharints and 
4,000 elephants tmined and ctiuipped for war. Foros assured 
him of the correctness of the infonnation..." 

I. F. Monahan of the Indian Civil Service has given in details 
ID the first chapter of his book, 77 m £nrly History of Bengal, 
translations of Greek and Latin reports relating to the dominions 
of the Bnriefof and the written by Diodorus, 

Plutarch. Strabo, Pliny, Arrian, Quintus-Curtios and many 
others, bid the above qcoted venion of Diodorus seems more 
aocuraic and oldest (B.C. 4^A.D. 14), But one point is almost 
conimon and dear from all these narratives that the King 
•‘Hgiinm whom Alexander did not send any expedition" was 
ruling over the country which was inhabited by Tuo f}iriioru~ 
What was the real significance of “one king over the two 

• •‘Qinntus.Ctntiiii narraiei^ that, ollw Atcxaniler had reaclKd the 
lie iuked ftn tridi^A C&HCf li^incd for 4 bouf 

fligjottfiuy be^ondi wu totd thii! beyond ibe nvcrtny exEcotivt dcKrt 
fthkbii ifCKild eleven dayi la eras. Nut cinv ihc tbe 

luvo$t iTvcr in tU [ndia tike fortbu of w&kfi bthubil^ by f wip 
G diifAndiK ind ihr PbirrEiii. what<e Kin^ Aj^nuna, kept 
to Uu Aetd for founltfif Lhc Appfcwhu ta bit eauatry, 30.000 cavalry mtA 
iXIOfeOOO inrjintry, heddti lOOO few^umed cluLrtDti, nn4 whil vM ihe 
fomtidmble row orefLs tianp of J.00O fllcphenii."' fiirtGf^x 

—Monahan, p. 2. 
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KIMGOOVI OK TWO NATIONS 


iialiolu** 'i' AlihdiJgh aichoeologically it is not ytt ksowu. 
much futile speculation has already been ret afoot by scholars 
for its assessment 

Now, this dual naiure of a kiiiEdom reminds us of the axis 
of the two EgypiS' The kingdoms of the southern and northern 
Egypt and the technique and paraphernalia of the ‘'twO'lsnds" 
and the *'two-go vomments'’ are w'ell known and iuiercsted 
readers are rdened to a very well-wTillen sub-chapter on ''The 
Kingdoms of the South and North" in the book entitled "The 
Ancient History of the Near Enst" by the laic H. R. Kali, in 
ancient days, Bengal was knotvn as Riirh and the land wus also 
dema nd> m 1 into two sectors, the South Rarh and the North 
Rarh. U is true that much speculation has been going on about 
their boundary and location in vain. On the other band. 
difTereni scholars have expressed divergent views on Ibc 
identification of (he kingdom of two nations of Xundmmes, n 
conternpomry of AJcwtniicr. 

In another respect, Bengal has close analogy with Egypt. 
“Egypt is the giA of the Nile”, a river that flows north and 
south. Benpl b the giA of the Ganges, a river that Hows 
nortli and south (liS it crosses the present polttiotl boundiuy 
of Bengal). The two Egyptian governments and the two Egyptian 
political divtsiaos, as we know, were not estabibhed on either 
the east or west side of (he two banks of the Nile. And the 
Nile never formed a boimdary of them. On the other hand, 
Ihe Nile Eowed through both the divisions and the upper and 
lower divbiofls encroached upon upper and lower Nile 
respectively and the lands on both the sides of east and wmt 
t v Tftk v of the river and the two governments svere linked by a 
ccmiittuotis thoroughfare of the Nile. Tlib was quite naluiaJ 
according to the nature of the Nib V'alley and the rivet Nife. 
tfwehad an ancient wdl-mtabibhed govmnmcnt and had two 
political diviiiiona, then it was quite probable that the lood of 
fUrh encroached upon both the sides of the Ganges (Bhugirailii) 
and the Bhagtretht^m-Mahanandi flowed through both the 
Southern and Northern Divisions sittutted on the two cardinal 
directions of it and not probably w has been suggested many 
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iCJNODOM OF TWO NATIONS 


scholars that Riirfi wiis only on the western side of ihe Ganges 
and the Ganges formed the eastern and northem boundary of 
Rlrh. 

On the other hand, it quite fiaEuna to liave two domi¬ 
nions and two governments on the north and south, the 
Uttata-Rarh and DakshJno-R^rfi that had been linked by a 
oonimaons thoroughlaie of the Bhagrrathi-CHtn-Mohanandti. 
Where the Ganges (Bhagiratliil ttitned Jefi to cross the present 
political border of Ber^l, the ancicni iharoughEare had 
probably been formed b>' the river Mahlnund^ that flowed 
straight down from the Teral in tl*e north at the foot of the 
Himalayas, Ui the dominion of SonS-Riy (literally the Luixi 
cf the Gold). As n matter oF racl+ Ehagirathi-cum-Mahamnda 
was believed fo be one single river and wus known in olden 
day? as a whole *‘Naiidil‘\* Ji is plausible that the "'Bmisioi'" 
was the name for the Southern Dominion and the **Gantiarklni^' 
was the name for the Northern Domuiton. Bmhbi was pTi>- 
hably Badtdij and Gandaridai was Oauda or Gnttr and *hey 
were the two Creek corrupt forms of Tudinn names of the two 
oid divisions of Rarii. This must he ihe inner meaning of the 
Greek and Latin narrations of Altrander^s invasion of India 
relairng to the two nations and two dominions of East lodia, 
I ha VO come to this conclusitiEif disregarding all the difRcultieSi 
on the following sure basis of Egyplobgkal documents of arts 
and Jetlerrs. 

* Peopte who take uarmat xicnd l^lh In the at on thr 

lut of ihmsali still rail ti the'^BiOhin the Kindi ” 
nuhi* Hi "C from MihSbharaiJt, ii etsmpartiiTdy a rwmi mjtk, 

gheo aTkr King iShdKif^hSL We imiit dio know that »Thc prcaeni 
cotiru of ihf Gu«ei. it hu sw^pi hi a cur^n round the 
and dopes o^ ibc Rlj-Mahal hills, is very dilffmtii fi«i what is was before 
the aiilflcnih rentory. In those days H flowed mnher north and cast and 
the diy of Gaud was pfOhiiWy on its right bank. There hai been more than 
one liiiftiai towards the south and west before the Gangn reached ita 
present eoane *md the dry beds ot scant of Hs did ^laimeli wi itill be 
traced.' (Hitiuiy Bcn^, Vol, I* edited bf Mazttmdir, p. 3). 

If this w true, then we ran lafcty asDine thftt MlahEramtS fchkh floai imr 
Caud ww difwaiy connected wlih tte Wtiigilraitik the low Ganges. 
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PREHISTORIC LMOlrt. anJ 4NC1ENT EGYPT 

Dr.^ H. R. Hall writes: “Under the bureaucratic regime 
the chief royal ofltcer (of Egypt} was the Vt 2 ier or Zat (Djat) 
whose ofQce was sametimes doubled, the Northern Vizier 
exercising authority froin Memphis, the Southern Vizier from 

Thebes..In eariy days the southern nomes (of Egypt) were 

ruled by a noble who usually bore the title of ’‘Great Otic of Lite 
Southern Thirty'* (which we cannot properly explain), or 
“Keeper of the Dopr of ihs Soti/!i which is understandable." 
(GIGECBM—p.l83). 

I have already discussed the political significance of 
Dakshin-d^ of Bengal with iliustrarions. lie also bears the 
pobtkal titles, viz., the Door cd the Soutb^ Great One of titc 
Soutbern Eighteen (colIcctorates, tes'enue and exche) tike the 
Egyptinii Djat. DakshiO'djir is the Bengali Djat (or whom we 
Still celebrate the Zat(ii) festival every j'ear. Existence of such 
a political tradition of art in soathero Bengal, particularly in a 
village vety dosse to the most important and old archaeological 
site known as Bitdaphi which I discovered a few years ago 
(people siiQ honour this village as a most sacred place in lower 
Bengal) is very signiheanL His Excellency the Dakshin-dar 
(the Door of the South) in the South at Bad^bi, and his 
counter-part. His ExceKetiey the Sona-Ray (the Lord Chancellor 
of the Exchetjuer) in the North at Gaud, as twin ruling authori^ 
ties (B£*Ra=two lords), clearly and unmistakably comnietuoiace 
the icattiaa of that forgoueit, but formidable, kingdom of two 
natiotia and two lands with two goVOTiments that has been 
recorded by the Creek and Latin historians of Alesandcr'a 
invasion of India, as well as reveal to us die correct naiure of 
the admiiustrative forms of the dual govenunents that existed 
In Scngnl at the time of Alexander as a amtinuaiion an 
earlUr but wdl-organised govcmmcni, which I claim as Egyp¬ 
tian, To an Indologist, a sxnaii terracotta image of the “Door 
of the South" from the district of 24-Pnrgan8s is a child's 
ptaydoU; at the most, is a good specimen of foIk*ait of Bengal, 
but to on Egyptologist it is the ' •Seranti Sraer"—the Treasurer, 
the Only Friend, who alone correctly leads him to the court of 
the Great-god, the Peiio-(PhaniohJ, the Uniter of Two-Lands 1 
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H!S MAJESTY PERO—THE GREAT-GOD 

Ag;iin. tg an Indologist, Mabndeva (Creai-god) a n quali- 
fyjug religious tcftn of Lofd Shiva, the supreme mythologicnl 
god of Htiwliis, but to an Egyptologisi. it is a royal thte of iho 
King-god (Pero), His Maj^y tl« Emperor of liw Two-Lands ! 

tn this coniieclion Ure following lEncsfrotn Dr- Hall regarding 
the ruler-gods may be cited : “The ting of Egj pt was otigiiially 
absolute master of the country whicli had been giv^n to him 
by tlrt gods, and every rasn, woman and child, and of cvery- 
thiog In it from one end to the other: and in Uieojy thU was 
still maintained in later times, although it had erased to be true 
at the close of the Old Kmadom.,„UndcT the Old Kingdom the 
king was believed to be a god and was worshipped as a god, 
and even when ibis fiction had become a men Jacm dt paritr> 
his statues and figona were pkood among the statues of the 
gods and with them still received oDadal adorutioit. In early 
days men livijd by His grace only, and at a word from him they 
were ^lam The ba^lisk or oiaeus on his forehead was the symbol 
of the king's power of killing- In short, the Egyptians were 
otTrinally setfs and bondmen of the king, the counterpari, 
image and symbol of the god of the sky". (GICECBM—p. 180J, 
This is where politics and relipon combine together. But 
with tlw sboUlion of political power of such god-kings or 
rukr-godsj their religious rites were alone conuuued for many 
years as tituals among iJw peopk. Many of the folk imagis.* 
dons and toys of Benga! are the relics of wch religio-politicai 
icons of the past which luckily survived ns equipments of 
religious practice, primarily because of the conservativeness of 
the Beiipilis towards their ancienl religion and partly because 
of thdr love for the foimafitics of ancient adrainistralJve forms. 
The Bengali popular Shiva, the Great-god (Mabadeva). with the 
broeos on hit forehead, might have also such pothfcal origin. 

• See fi***9. 11 and 11: alM «ftr 1^ Nato 
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PKEHISTORJC INDIA and ANCIENT EGYPT 


Tlyt trudUionid clay bust (see fisure 1 ) limi 1 have collected 
rmm Hi^k (modem Nabadvip) for Asutosh Museuin Trprescnis 
a mosE iaten^tiog TniJiUiry portrak of Mahldcva (Great-god)+ 
On; hla head ibcre h a corrupted hclinci paiated in gold 
and^ on ibe centre of if, stands the symbol of ihc Emperor, the 
>jgn of UTiion of the Tw^Landst the Norili and Soutlip simiter 
to that of Egypt, though on a smxilJ scale. This corrugmed 
helniut ii also simlbr to that of "'Sardana'" body-guards (see 
figure 6)* An Egyptian Einperof's titles were the Greui-god, 
Husband of his mother. Zei and taui. Firstly* ihc Bcapli 
popular Shiva is a "Great-god" and traditionally is the husband 
oftiis mother Durgii. It is said that Durgii changed her body 
108 times to b&nme his wife. But this is something like our 
^smelling story^ of the Pinlli Brihmans, invented to give a 
'civilized" look to that anoient royal title,'' People who forgot its 
real m uanitig with the abolition of ancient administtalive fomis 
of the Egyptian empire in Bengal did not like the idea of an 
unsocial marriage between the son and the mother. The original 
necessity of the tide was to signify domitmtion over the mother's 
Unc of successions According lo Egyptian law royal succession 
was tianimitied through the female line of descent Secondly, 
our Oreat-god is a holder of Zoi (Zotikiiutri)^ Zet, the Egyp^ 
liflii title of the King^ mcjins “of unknowobk age-—everlivtng*** 
Both these Zot of Bengal and Zet of Egypt are the some word 
with a little variation* but both are used for the same meaning. 


* Ibcre ii aa lovenicd tale abom ihc famous Tagtste fThaltur} famity of 
Z&sor distdet. who arc known as Fireli or Pirali Brahmam. Ii Is sakU oik 
day two brothers of itus family went to the court of Pir KbHUehaalti who 
woi ruling over tbe south Bengal at the early Mohamcriedan period. While 
Ibflsy were Xhmu^ q corridor of the palace^ they got imcll of cookeit 

bc^ A popular Sdnskrif tloka sayi "ghrawtu ardhabharanoin'* (by 
siudliug oubp h&ir the eating li dnUhed I* tbcfcTore ibc two broilicn become 
cofittmilnaifid with bocC ■ rorbidikit food for KinduL Hencdbnh ihey 
wcte knn^tt jis Firdt or Pirfli Bui liiis Unlu^l^t story hai 

nothing Id do whh Fircii or Piifh nt belkvcd by mosi of m. The word 
actiiany is a corrorfi fonti of Pir-^iU which in Arabk mcam ^Noly^iE^tc^ a 
'Orrait Holy Mouse'—ohvioiuly n traiulaijoit of imknowii nnd forgotten 
native *die of ihni family- 



ms MAlE^rV' FCItO, T11E GRE4T-GOD 

fti popular Acngali ti meam "an tuiUaixabLc origin''. For 
example, we say *'xo1 pakie jaowa", a thread or hair, when 
looses its end in Jumble, goes into a Zot. An empcFor lives For 
ever—before binb and after death—and the two ends of his age 
go into ati eternal tradition, that Lt untraceoble—Zot or Zet. 
Nowadays, laymen and artisans explain it vaguely that the 
Gneat'god had locks of hair hanging from hia head which due 
to his old ^ got jumbled in Zot 1 This is due to long absence 
of written history that made them forget the technique of 
that prehteioric period of His Majesty’s rule. Thirdly, our 
Gioai-god was also a TauJ, The imperial sign on hts golden 
helmet shows that he was a "uniter of the two lUUiona 

or dominions of the North and South. It is amusing to know 
that we still conventionally call the father or any elderly m al e 
relative of the soH'in-taw or daughter-in-law as Taui, without 
knowing its proper nteoniog and derivation. In EgyptiarL, it 
means “uniter" and the king who nded over the two nations 
was called a "laui" as he was politically an 'uniter' of the two 
lands. Similarly, when we in Bengal designate a guardian 
belonging to the fandJy of son or daughter "united" by marriage 
as Taui, we then traditionally but uncnnsciously honour the 
man as the "uniter (Taui)'' of the two diRcreat famUtes. 

Our Great-god is also "Bom {the Skyj”, the "counterpan 
and symbol of the god of the sty"! 

But there are a few extra qttalificatioBS for our Bengali 
popular Great-god than those of Egypt. Not only he but alto¬ 
gether his family are praised in folk songs of our rural 
minstrels as m^td-capt : "My god-father is mad and rny 
goddess-mother too (anuir pegoi bdAA, pdgli Hmdr mn)". He 
is physically endowed with a bulgiag belly. He is also Bboli- 
nath (controller of fashion and design), great composer 
and patron of art and musk. He is not the Lord of "forget¬ 
fulness rBhol&ohtb)" as has beeo mistakenly believetl by ut. 
Us real meaning is that he alone is meritoriously capable 
of bringing changes in Bfttd ( Bhol-badlano }. The weavets 
of UrisH, who prepare designed textiles, are still called 
(weaver* who weave designs). 
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PREHJSTORIC INDIA and ANCIENT EGYPT 

We kitow, ill! these esira quaJiflcalions are of Aktienaicn- 
Smenkhkara group of herclit kingi of XVfllth dynasty of Egypt, 
And as u whole if we considee aD the q uail B eat ion< of our 
popular Sankara-Sliiva, 1 he Grciit-god described above, we can 
identify at once Smenkhkara, the Co'refent of Akhenaten and 
dissociate him frcin the older tradition of Indian Shajva cidt 
Indian mythologjcal Shiva is a brave warrior and Ve^r, but our 
Greal-jod is a physically poi-bcllicd mad king, a great 
composer and musician who always holds a TAnpurA on his 
bulging belly with the right hand,* He is our majestk Pero, 
Sankara<5raeiiklikaFa)-Shiva, the Great-god. 

Again, the so-called Shivalinga (sec figure 5) is not probably, 
as it is generally supposed by schojsrs. a symbol of tjie wtim 
of two generative organs of mate Shiva and fentale Phrbati, the 
divine consort. But it actually represents the hinion' (Het-i- 
Teser) of the two countries, a hereditoTy political symbol of 
power and mlc of the Emperor-gbd who dominates or'cr the 
two nations of the South and Nonh. ft is not a replica of 
Linga but is an ofllcial insignia of His Majesty’s I Ing (kingdom), 
the suiie emblem of the Great-god, the Peru Tlie Great-god 
of Nadia, as J have mentioned before, is seen with such an 
insignia on his head though on a smaller scale than that of 
Egyptian Emperors and much smaller than the stone Lingas of 
Bengal. He was certnliily a ruler of the Two-Nations 
and Lands of ancient Rlrh. A similar symbol of Egyptian 
Emperors (sec figures 3 and 4) can be compared with our Ling 
(or Linga as it is called now) which will help us to understand 
its underlying political significance. tl may be mentioned here 
that the Ltfli* is a Tibetan word for land. The northernmost 
district of Bengal is called Dorje-Ung (Duijeding is an English 
corruption) which means Thunder's-Lojid. In ancient times, 
it was a system in Bengal to name the cotmtiy like gj«-h and 
such bfmmt (ling). According to Athdrartga Suftn of ibc 
Jains, the two parts of Rarh were named as 'bbumr^cnc 
Subha-bhumi and the other Vajja-bhumi. A U„g erablem of 

• FormchrewiMllsorMahSOeve (Gieai-*od), and 32 In 

PaiMtiufi i4 CWt-nim, W. G. Ardwr. 
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MIS MAJESTY PERO, THE OREaT-OOD 
the Emperor mistakcijly fadkvtd to be » phiUlfc emblem at 

a later Brahman bal 

TbCTerore. to an Egyptologist U is a poUttcaJ symbol of 
**Qaion" of Tvo-Lai$df, bat to an Indologiai it k symbol of 
sacred "umon’^ of two generative or^ns of Shiva and Pirftatlf 
the Great'god and goddess of Hindu poalheon * 

* C^olit ''puHihed uati&r with tha Hnc& and ciher ‘‘pkroed 

^itti ihfi reni m ckfiMts of pbiiJliui-wofihip J« ftprwti 

tiolhUifl btJl (gnitdina ftoqcs) which can Ijc pmdmjftfl cm loday 

troni Dellu iDAtltct^ 



Fi*. 6, A Shnnlaca body- 
au«rd wirhcomit^Mcd meui 

htlflwd iNcw^kintdocni 
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Bf, 5- ScHSLlkd Shiw-ltnpa^ 
U9«3 a^pednul Fbf fllac^ 
hcnd^hgniv of Gf«i-Kod. 
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VI 

PAHALAUKIK-CHITRA 
A liVINC TRADinOK OF TOMB PAlNTtKGS 
in iHc world the tTBdilion oF 

(painting of the deceased persons enjoying earthly comforts in 
the Afterworld) exists today, except in West Bengal where 
it is a living practice of the semUnragtcal painters calkd 
or Duiri ptrhtdt. Elsewhere, in the Cdisus (1951) 
Report—TCWB, I have folly described the significance 
and character of these pointings with illustrations, PSralatiktk- 
ekHra was an indispensable part of the tombs of ancient 
Egyptians who bclievd that their soiiU remnied to the 
mummified bodies to cojoy earthly pleasures on the lines 
prescribed and depicted in the paintings on walls of the tombs I 
ti is, tlierefore, absurd to have a tiadititin of pdralaukik art in 
India without corresponding mummilicatiop because these two 
aspects were complementary to each other and we can reasonably 
expect something astounding in our comtuy of the similar 

nature carefully hidden in the rock-hewn ebambert. As regards 

the piralauUik painting illustrated herein, I draw further 
aitcniinn of my readers to the following important points. 
Dr. W. S. Smith delineates in his book "Ancient Egypt'* that 
the representation in sculpture and painting in the tombs of 
Egypt was employed as a magical means by which life could be 
recreated for the dead num. The early Egyptians imagined that 
life would continue after death much as it had In this wwJd, and 
al first it seemed to them only necessary lo provide a secure 
burial for the ptotcction of (he body and to place in the gmve 
a supply of food and drink with a few items of pcreonal 
equipment. Graduatly an elaborate cull of the dead was built 
up around these simple biqtiiuiings. Later, the preparation of 
Ibis food, the ajrkulniial processes, the capture of game, and 
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tht rahmg of caute und domestic fowli, cic, were drawn on 
the walls of the tombs. Pleasant scenes frotri life, fcastiiig* 
dnneing, and aingiiig, tfcc mspection of wealth of a great estate, 
etc., wei^nl&o rqjresentcd so that these might be tranirfbntied 
tnto reality m the Afterworld. (For details, see pages 25^27. 
Aneimt Egy-fil by W, S. SmtthK 

Now, the pdrahmkih painting illustrated here (see figure 7) 
depicts n Bhuoiij woman of Wesi Ben^l in the Afterworld 
attended by her four maid-servants sofTplying food, farming 
with a and a patmleaf fait. The entire pamtlng^ which 

1 collected from Binpar and Is now in the Universtty Museucti. 
Calcutta, b prcdomiDandy painted in exurbenint emerald gmn 
on red and brown background and at once recalls the paintengs 
of EI-AmamB School-* The painting i* drawn m Egyptian 
style and one can notice a breast of the uttendanr at tht 
immediate back of iiie central figure not to show the bcauLy of 
a woman but drawn aoconding to Fgy ptliLn system of pictormt 
technique to emphasise fhe femininity of the attendapt. Hik 
paintfui; is itot an object to be compared with the Egyptian 
tomb equiptnent of the age of its hr^tHing** but should 

be accepted as an rumple of contipueii tmditiop of "^h^orait 
ci*It €■/ thi dead*' of the Empire period of Egypt which took 
nearly one an d a half thou sand years for its gradual devetop- 
ment m Egypt itsclE 

On (he other hand I we must consider the most imponanr 
ccremopy connected with these paintings known aa^^c/urjli/iu- 
dijtta (hestow-al of cye-sighl^^ When a man, woman nr duJd 
dies, the Djddu or appeitrs at the home of the 

bereaved family with a readymade painting of the decent. He 
dniw^ the picture of the deceased with ordy one omission, viz,, 
the ins of the eye. He thows the pictiire to the relatives and 
tells IhKii that the deopised is wandfiring about blindly in the 
Other-world and will coatinue to do so until his or her eye-sight 
Is renewed for which he (the partitcr-iJrkst) abould be paid ! So 
the rehuives make presents of money or some other articles of 

• See JHatc li Pffiitdnri fK-P-Bl, Nifni M* t>Avte4. 
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domestic use to the DjMu-Paui« Tof transmission to the 
deceased anil the Djddu~Pt$ttA then puts the finishing imich to 
the painting by perfonniTig the act of CkaktitudUna or supplying 
the iris of the eye in the figure of the deceased I Tliis semi- 
magical practice of Bengali funerary art can be compared 
with that of Egypt onTy. Dr, Ball writes *'Ttie object of 
all the ceremonies which were performed over the tnunmty or 
the statue in the tomb was to bring biick the soul from liesven 
to the body in which it dwdt on earth and when the priest told 
the iumfolk of the deceased that '*Borus had recoveted his eye*'. 
i.e.| that the soul had returned to the body, they felt that ever- 
laying life and happiness were secured for him”.* Oo wc 
require any further explanation ? Cun wc not recognise the poor 
flftri neglected /yyddu-JPMuda of Bengal as the lineal progeny of 
tlte ancient fiamsehisits of Egypi who had to follow their 
refugee Jtings ? 

If this tradition of “developed" pdrnJouilih'paitiUug is 
estinuited as "cojiicidentat’*« then there are many reasons to 
believe that the tradition is for older than 1 have hitherto 
supposed. Id this case, readers are referred to the Piaacha 
(evil spiiji) painting published in Plate 11 (A). Census 
(1951) Report—TCWB, (abo sec figure 8). Here we get an 
example of Egyptian superstitious belief of an evil spirit entering 
one's house riding a domestic fowl.t And on the whole if wc 
consider this interesting but primitive tradition of art of We>l 
Bengal, it at once removes the ‘'dtsappointtncol" of Egyptologist 
like Jean Capart who says about Egyptian ait *'A great ait 
indeed, affording the most complete end many-sided aesthetic 
enjoyment to iliose who study it^ an enjoyment tempered only 
by disappointment that its origins should still be veiled in 
obscurity". (T/w Laioey ^ BgypU P- 82). 

* OrG£C6M~p. 326. 

t Eor Egyptian npecitiiious bdiclw vee—D.A. Mackciizk, 

Styth toid Legmt, Chapter V. 
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TRADITIONAL INSCRIPTION OF SE2UTI 

The corwiuest or by the Egyptiani has been recontal 
in the Steuti Braia which rilualistically pcrfonns (thotigh 
unknciwinglyl (he '‘Striking down the Doins“ observed as a 
ttiark of that corujucrt every year in Bengal by aUying a pair of 
dfigies of Dorns—a parallel of the tiinikr ceremtmy of conquest 
of ancieni Egypt known as “Striking down the Anus". Somti 
is an Egyptian word which means "ireasuw". Why should 
one sacrifioe two effigies of Dent and OoniEii tn oonnection with 
this Brata ttraditiona! ceremony) ? “Seafimti Smer (Treasurer 
and Only Friend)*’ was the typical mode of addressing high 
ofliciaU and kings of Egypt. In the Sezuti aJ#d*w (tradiiional 
drawing, see fig. (0) one can eiisiJy detect the treasury building 
guarded by two doorkeepers, the king with tiadltional eeremo' 
aial tail,* combitved “cartouche and fatiiitg" signs above the 
pictographs of HSAP and distorted TO*RES and TO-MEHET, 
etc. This drawing of Seniti was publtthed in a 50 years old 
book Bfoiii written by Dr- Abaniodra Nath Tagore, 

which also records the following spell which is chanted by 
women folk at the petTonnance of this Braia 
Money came in bugs and bags 
And we post the day to count them t 

This stpeJl clearly justifies the sure identity of the Benpli word 
Sezuti as Egyptian Seoauti because in this c»ntMt the word can 
have no other meaning. Here Sezuti means the king, the 
‘■Treasurer who is “Only Friend" of bh lubjttt 

being victorious over his tneniy the Poms ft ^ __ 

■ Sec. Kill!— P- it. 

\ Then wfti pnrtwbly ■ uooe ittls itetctibioB and dciiKtiiia thb wb. 
nuttt from wWdi U* womsfl fVrik of BrtBsl idopted Ih* drawini of Smtj 
■R indetu diy*. For flmilM EDpdaB comnwniWPth* rotwal of epoquo*. 
See^Hall. .MfNE pp. 95—A 
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ALEXATIDHR'S TRIBUTE TO PATfAL) 

Do oil HuM a information and documents that I Have put 
together in the previous pages suggest any Egyptian conquest 7 
if there was any, 1 hope, ail Egyptologists will agree that ihii 
coutd only happen soiDetirne in the Empire period of Egypt, 
when Egypliaits came out of their home for the first time in the 
history, and established their supremacy over the land and sea 
far bt^ond the ’'tube” of their land. But why they tame so far 
and paiticulariy to our land ? Whai were the reasons which 
tempted the heretics for such a daring expedition overseas 7* 
Dr, Hall says “3o insensate, so disastrous, was his 
obliriousnesa to everything ei^ but his own “fads” in relf^ibn 
and att that we can wei) wonder if AmenheTep IV was not really 
half Insane. Certainly his genius was closely akin to madness...... 

(be first individual in ancient bistnry,’' fAHNE—5ih edition, 
p. 2?S}. Again, he says “Akhenaten died young and probably 
insane, aflcr a rapi of some 18 years fcirea-1380—1362 
His body was buried in a tomb at Tetl-cl<.Anuimo, whence, as we 
have seen, it was by some confusioa suhsUtuted for that of his 
mother Tii. also buried nt Tett'Cl-Amamn, when Tutankhamen 
wished to transfer her mummy to Thebes. The confusion was 
probably due to hasty transport, hurried for fnEsr of some 
fanatical attack upon the bodies of the heretical rulers” (AHNE 
—^Sth edition, p. 308). He very significantly says "If the body 
found in the **t6mi of Tir* at 77irhea fv r^y hw-..,—..** 
(AHNE—5cb edition, p. 2St9). ft Is eertaioly a doubtfoi afiak ! 
Again, the sudden fiight and disappearance of Akhenalen*s first 

• At the dene oi tbc XVTnih ttsvaftr the boan of (be IirTpauil Eg^iam 
D. A. MeCtcenzie «>s were “p^lfng on the Mcditeiranean ud the luduin 
^nd fur coiuitries wliicb ituy never have beard ofEgypt 

wet? hems (ubiectieil to euitural Inllwiw that Ibid emaiuted from the Nile 
Vtlley" {Egyiuiao Myth end Le^nd. Inlnductoty, p, dS). 
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son-ui'taw, StncttthkBm, wu a significant IndilenL I a^n con* 
vjnocd ihat h is the Great-god Sincnkhkuni who fled from hLs 
counlty B» a "refugee” with all his teiigioiH folioweis and 
loyal military personnel, who esconed him finally to our tund 
and os Bengali loponomy discloses, after a great light with the 
local Dorn {or Dohm) lungs and queens conquered the country 
and settled here. Mummified body of AkheoBteii probably 
was brought by sea to Bengal all the way from Egypt in 
a royal barge up the Arinl-khii river. This b evidenced in the 
Gasum festival when devotees let their hair grow for a month 
and wear all the mouming garments and behave like sons who 
have lost their bdoved father and carry in procession a wooden 
elTjgy covered with fltw dtdi cloth and go through atroeis 
of the ciiks and villages throughout the month of Ckaitra * 

Magasthenes, who vbited Eusiem India after one Lhnusand 
years, very significantly nsordsd, ‘The men of greatest learning 
among the Indians tdl cenain legends of which it may be 
proper to give a brief summary, They relate that m (he most 
primitive limes, when the people of the country were still living 
in villages, Oionusos made his appearance coming front the 
regions lying to the ttwf and oi the head of a considerable 
army.” (McCrindle — AneionI India at iJMcriittd iy dfjtgmr 
tJttnes and Am an, p. 36). 

it is noticeable that from 1350 B,C. our art and euliure were 
revitalised with a new religion, iboiigbl and technique which 
I termed as the "socojid phase” of Ouaipayatta culture in the 
Census {19511 Report for Bengal. What Egypt lejccUsJ, 

wo embraced and Bengal became the Ankh*djL, the “Fount of 
the Life” for humanity. Today we see the rural mendicants 

• Our a*c-uld Bcliutl baliiul ai«aificaniJy peinu out; »Tbcre rut the 
5aritfqsI-u-Scin DrUw Eant). m£Ktnta<a(|.c^ R^Mbiiat), T have 

liepi WdOeo fa ihe Iron chamber my sotden Ijikliiniloi r. Momirer, tht 
(ibe Cspl". whidi eonnctlect the Delia with 
DdotU ODd was rhe probabta haliioa plan (or the pyro-tKaten. 
called Fabaur or PSJiur and to oqr tmpme will aundi ai the caKem aide 
(Lai.34JSN.aiiJUHi§,»T.54E,)orthc Rai-Mahal (Abwk of ihe Kfn<i> 
group priiilU situated oti the nestem fringe of {knfal, us itn icnporimu clue 
to the blddoi iamb*. (Sn Baithalomew, OSA, p. 25). 
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belongiftg to Aul, BSul, Vu^hanava and tnaay other nligiouii 
sects singjng Ihe songs in praise of an unlcnown “One God" 
in many of their Ankh-dfc. Just after 700 years of this great 
event, wc sec the Jairts and Buddhists conuag out of Eastern 
India to found some sort of monotheistic chinches, discarding 
the old net-work of nomc'gods throughout India. 

But what was the reason that temptod them lo come Gnally 
10 Bengal ? ft was beouise front the time immetnoriat there 
existed a peculiar and deeper relation between India and Egypt 
and they probably came for shelter. India was their Ta-Neicr 
the god's land 1* It is not the heretics alone hut the Kushrlcs, 
ibe Cannanites, the Hebrews and even the Giwk nmteenaries 
arrived in India as refugees long before Meander. For 
Sanskrit corruptions and dubbings we esanot understand 
it now. For example, it is not Mauryu bat Meroe, it U not 
that Xandrames was son of a ixUpita (barber) bat was a mao 
from Kapata Ti is not that ftajagriha was the *'top-dty of Kus 
grass" (ITwsiigfwpora). but the "chief city of Kush" provinoe. 
ft» uot AJktasatru but UdJat-Sa-tl-Ra, it is not Alsm-Kalama 
but Uriah-Kalama. it is nen Voksha but lo-Hyk, it is not Yama 
but Djam, it is not B^kshasa but Ra-Hyksosu. It » not that 
Chanakya, the Minister of Oiandragupta. was found pull lug 
ODt the Kos grasses which caused pain to his feet, but probably 
was found engaged in war with Kuahires. It is not No-Mo 
but No-Amon. It is not Rama or Roman but Atnon-Ri, not 
Rabon but Bon-R^. ft is not that SUa came out of the earth 
hm was bom among 53or Bbumij Ison of ihe earth)'tribe. 
Tt is not Kalinga but Ka-!ing or Ka-Pit, it is not BhSrata 
but Ba-ra-ia (Land of the Twin-gods), 

Egypt had been divided into two parts, viz., ihe Land of 
the South (To-Rcsl and North (To-Mehet), Now, according to 
Egyptian tradiLional system of pronunciation, To-Res should be 
pranounoed ns Res-To, With a suBix "1”. we can safely read 
it as RB-Si-Tot. SimiJarly, To-Mdiet of which lost "i" is 

* Dynntk Egyptiani tl about RC migraied to Nth Valley 

"wn&evhmhnnSoiuh-Euior Egrpt*' and their vn|i» is notyel fceoun. 
See Hull^AHNE, p. «0. 
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sileni can be read as MehfrToI- We then ai once can ideniify 
Lhcsc two words as our pAuranik gtoiuapliical terms Tor lands, 
Rasatfll and Mabi or MahLuiL But more idtcfesting Is the 
word Pun, Put or PaDL an imknown place of oiigLn wheiefrom 
the dynastic Egyptiuns believed to have migfuted. This land of 
Punt was situated at b coosidetabte distance to the south of 
Egypt aodtonld be reached by water by way of the Red Sea. 
Egyptians started from some point on the Red Sea and soiled 
southward until they reached the port of Flint, This land 
or port of Pool has not yet been identified. Alexander 
went on pilgrimage on an island near the mnuths of the 
Indus and sacnfioed to certain gods, whose names and 
places bad been revealed to him by the god Amon-Ra 
when be went to the oiucle at the famous temple 
of oasis SiwB in Egypt.* This area, a* Wf know from the 
narrators of Alexander's invasion of India, was called Pdtiala 
(we say Pafiil) which “Under-worfd”. Cunningham in 

his book, "Ancient Geography of India”, says "Thc^lnames of 
Pdi£ilpti,r and P^attUt further suggest the probability that 
Haidambad may be the PdttfOa of Alexander s historians, which 

they art unanimous in placing near the head of the Delta,-. 

and as that place is called Pdtatila by Hwen Tlisang in die 
seventh century, and still known as 1 think that we 

have very strong grounds for identifying Haidarahad with the 
ancient patalrf." Arrian says, ^'tliis river Urdus) ciso forms 
a delta by its two tnouihs, no way inTerior to that of Egypt, 
which in the Indian language Lscalled (indies, p. 2), 

Dr, C C. Davies in hU “Historical Alias” (page 11) has shown 
P^Uala. The word originates from an indigenous woid 
To-Po or Po-Ta which means “son of the Lind”, f.e^. an 
island, more geographically or geologically as tlw Greek 
historians recorded correctly"—a delta. We hare cities and 
villogcs called Punei and Puince or Ponnaai whtch mean 
“sacred." Pandilmj Aiomlapu, a great scholar of Manipur, 
writes : "'The northern portion (of Manipur) dried up earlier. 

* T. R. Glover *'Tbr Ancieni Wortd", p. 3(K, and McOwutlC’- 
ItAG, p. 164. 
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The fcmaijains muRdaied portion a known Patal, ».e., f^t in 
Menipuii meaning nttherland.*'* Blocksnuliiis when they temper 
nn iron implement dipping U into water, temi the process at 
or pdin tn&rdJ' O>okcd rice kept under Water is called 
Pdn-td-Bhit tn BengaH, Tneiefoie, Pl)^tnt=Pun(t)^-Tft^-al 
i.c., the land under water—delta. 

But the most iinportaal point is why did the priests of 
Amon-M who declared Alejtander as the “Son of A moo” 
suggest him to visit Paiul and oKbr pufd to the {ndian gods ? 
We know Alexander was severely wounded on iUs way to Patiil 
and had probably the greatest ij^t ever in India, even then fte 
pursued (summer of 325 fl.C) and actually oifetod sacrifices to 
native gods at I^tal->puri I How did those Egyptian priests 
know these Indian gods, why they and their “Son of Amoa” 
put so much importance on on imknown cuJt that prevailed 
in an Indian delta 7 

TOs is where India comes in and Bengal 
furnishes livbg data for such missing links. It also gives v«y 
imponant due to the lower Indus-valley (Bit-Pai-ol) culture. 

As regards Indus script. Wheeler very wrongly says that the 
Indus senpt bears no ascertainable rdationsbip with any contem¬ 
porary or near-con temponiiy scripi, while Petrie, one of the 
greatest Egyptologists, has shown great aBinity between the 
scripts of Egypt and Sind.f Prof. Piggott also significantly 
says about Mohenjo-daro and Harappa that they seem to have 
been twin capitals, a northern and a southan. of one united 
Idagdom. From this assessment of Piggott, one is again rembded 
of Egyptian parallels of two kingdoms under one Pharaoh.} 

• Mtliei and MtUfl UUNdi ■:«. V. Ser*» No. 87). p. 2. 

t S« ‘^Ancient Esrt«*’, J«i» J932, port IL paps 13_4(K ao ”Mohai»- 
lUro,” 

i of a U'e period (iSthwaitiiry fl,Q, the Smaitie on 

refnesemitm X-Ray (trawuif of uuqnts and binii en an ewer trom Tcfl^l- 
Dtiwrir {Uw iesacy ef IgjtM. Pi.IJ) cm be omqisred whh theX-Riy 
dniriof of the huimIi oml birds on the pots (hm CboKlcry H of 

Hjuippa fPtBBlt—P. L. fii. 29) to fiod the ertnonliiuuy similarity 
betmert the two irtii. 
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Even ihe Nilotic Egyptians probably had relations with fndia, 
Childe ^ys. ** However or^nised poiiticaiiy, the Indus civiliza¬ 
tion was built upon the same primary invert lions and discoveries 
as the Nilotic and the Mesopotamian, Its authors may even 
have included men of (he same racial types", (t/ut i^fcBr Antiewi 
East, p. 20S). 

These relations were known to Indiass and Egyptians till the 
time of Alexander, after that everything has gone out of 
memory t 

But the most important evidence comes from the great slate 
palette orKii^ Narmer of the Jsl dynasty (c. 3300—3200 B.CK 
The palette which is now in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo, 
depicts the conquest of the Delta by Nunner, the king of the 
South, and in reaiiiy portrays the episode of the "Striking Down 
the Anus.** On the obverse side of the palette, at Uie hottom 
(see tail piece), the king is represented by & buffalo, the teteni 
of hh dan, who is destroying a hrkk-built buttressed city-walJ 
with a citadel in the centre of it, and driv ing out the supposed 
builder and inhabitant of this/(Frr—an Asiatic aboriginal settler 
of Uie North. But andiocologicaUy, the Semefic pre-dyiiastic 
Northeniers had not in their possession such well-built brick- 
walled cities with citndclB therein, at that remote period (3200 
B.C.) orEgypUan history E At least, the predynastic Egy'ptinns 
—the Anus—had no knowledge of such fortified cities though 
they had been assigned in the palette with such a highly develop¬ 
ed defensive city-organisation. Was tt with the Hemetic dynastic 
Southerners ? But if we take Memphis ns the first fonress-city, 
designed by Narmer in Egypt, then the slate palette design of 
the fortress should be taken os its contcmporary(?> having no 
precedent Bui ttie design on the paietie clearly shows on 
advanced stage of t}it nicjS conifdett sysiem of 
which requires many years of efforta and experience. And one 
can legirimaiely enquire : "Where are—or were—these citadels?” 
In the eighth tuandj^a of the Rigveda, tt is round that there 
also lived a race called "Anus" in the PanjatK A^in, one can 
amusingly compare to find irmny similarities in racial charaetjeris- 
tics between the figure of an Egyptian Anu reproduced on 
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page 29 in *^Thc Scepter of Egypt'* by Dr^ W, C. Hayes and die 
itlone hand of a priest Irnm Mohenj^^arn reproduced in pljdc 
XVI in '*Thc Indm Civiluation''' by Sir M, Wbteler^ Wbat 
I would like to emphasise here is that the Southern Conquerors 
ifiA V. e know, were not indigenous people of Egypt) had probably 
migraied ^mewhere from lodi^ who had dose and correct 
knowledge of the civilization of the Anus living in the strong 
rartiried citadels in the Induf-valley and found mmo kind of 
similarities in maonecs and customs between the hzo Anus (it 
might be as ChJIde suggests that both of them were of the same 
racial type) which stimulnled the carver of the Narmer-paletle 
in 3200 to fanniilatje this design of conqnKt adopting 
dements and mciij& so peoiliar to western India. We may 
also remember *T1ie Egyptian and the Scmetic tunguages appear 
to have sprung from a common stock, from which tJi^ sepamted 
before their grammars and vocahtUaries were consolidated/' 
tKall—GEGECBM. p. 29)- Waa India ihcir cemmm home 2 
Dr. M. A, Murry rightly "“Tlic type of men of Punt, 

as depicted by llacshepstn's anists. suggests an Asialk rather 
than an ATrieaii race * and the swect-smdLing woods point to 
India as the land of their origin. A voyage fkom Egypt to India 
by coasting Aessels would be quite feasible^ and undoubtedly 
ports for the Indian trade eziaied along the south coast of 
Aiabm." (See *^Tbe Splendouj That Was Egypt"* p. ijci). 



Bouimi of ihe obmK of ib«irrai iXaie piktte ef King NaniKr. 
Egyptian MuicutiL, Cairo (c, 3200 BlCJ 
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PLATE NOTES 

P. 22 Map depicting ancient: set-up of the 'Two Governttients" 
and Diia(t> in Bengal, similar to that of Egypt. Impor- 
tani villages and (owns wheiefrom the traditional 
portraits of the king-gods come arc abo shown including 
the river system. ■ 

Fig. 1 Tenarotta bust of tJiie Door of the South. This por¬ 
trait figure comes from Jayanagai-Mazitpur. 24-Pafganas, 
South-BeogaL The **Hct (Whiie<!rown)’* on the liead of 
the figure symbolises "South" and "Sonthem Goveni- 
mcnl." Coloured figure orv the cover is 6" in bs. 
Fig. 1(a) is a monochronw reproduction of the same and 
Fig. 1(b) Is the same figure before painted. University 
Museum, Calcutta. 

Fig. 2 Clay pottraH-figute of the Great-god (MahSdeva) now 
in the University .Museum, Calcutta. This militaiy 
portrait (traditional) depicts a oomigated (golden) helmet 
on the head and on it, at the top, is the imperial symbol 
of‘union* (Htl-hTeaef) of Two-govemments, the North 
and South. The four snake hoods (ureaus) on the head 
represent the Two-Lords (Bhrfi) of the main Janda 
(North and South) and two Uohems (the Royal Sheriffs) 
of Assam and Rush (South Bihar and Orissa), More 
older type portrait-figure of the Great-god may be 
discovered from cl^where as the present one cornea 
from the "enemy town" Nadia (E. Ncdya), 

Fig, 3 An Egyptian Pero, having imperial symbol of "union 
(Het+TeserJ" of Two-crowns on his liead shnllar to 
that of our Great-god of Nadia. Egyptian Museum. 
Cairo, 

Fig. 4 An Egyptian Emperor having symboi of "luiion of 
Two-crowns*’ from which the so-called Indian Shiva- 
Lingas developed. Egyptian Museum, Cairo. 
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Fig. 5 A Siiiva-Liitga ffom BerigaL Used a$ pedestal for tbi; 
bead*^figure of the Grcal']j^. 

Fig- 6 TliC bead of ^*ShardiLnd^\ hd Egyptian roy^ body- 
guards having coirugated metal Fidmei ^milar to that 
of our Grcat'god of Nudiii. For full figure, see fig. 55, 
AEM PC—Houston, 

Fig. 7 A tikakshudana painting raovered from Biopur 
(Midn^pur) depicting a Ehumif woman ih the Other*- 
v^oxld attended by maid servants. University Musenirik 
Calcutta. 

Fig. i A Plsaeim (evi! spirit) entering a house wiib the help Of 
a domestic fowl. Uitivenity Museumt CaJeuttu- 

Fig- 9 Fottcry-porlrait of Mano^sa or Mon-sh^ a post-ass period 
fcmale-i^fn^. Note tic egg-shaped bottom which signifies 
kind's femininity. University Mtueum, Czdcutta. 

Fig. ID Serud drawing (Aipand) records the conquest of Bengal 
by the Egyptians (Striking down the Dorns), Repro¬ 
duced from a book wrltlen and published 50 years ago 
by Dr. Abanimira Nath Tagore —BdngUtr 

Ffg. U A wooden ^'mummy-dair* tradjtionaLly prepared by 
the Suirodharas of Nutangiiim (Burdwan). University 
Museum, Calcutta. 

Fig- 12 Metal pottery-portrait of Srtala (SeL-Ra 7), a Northern 
remale-irrrtg .1 Her fcminiM-royalty is depicted in the 
e^^haped pedestal of ber head. Her yonj-shapecl 
crown represents -"North" and facial chuiucteristics 
dcnole a ethnic type- She was a pre- 

hursB period rcmale*Aiti£ of Bengal. She rides an a^ 
and is associated with her able Minbier Zor or Zaro^ 
Pator. Univenity Mu:seunii Calcutta. 

P. 40 Bottom of ibe ob^^erse of the great slate palette 
of King Narracr. Egyptian Museum. Cairo (Cp 3K0 
B-C) 
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fig. X Pwifitii |]*ufc Ihi; mm Jn tb^ Univrtufiy 

MLiseiim. Caluiiia Thjs mUHiiry (wn^ii .imaitbnal) a i:cirrii]f3ii4^j 

(4F)i>klml hcimctfii! hh hifzid am! iifi H, m ibe lop, i$ Iht mipetia! 

I’if '"union Htfl of TM O>fO\‘cmnK'nji- I he Nwrih ajid 





Fl^ t. >\ painlinj^ (mm Blnpur {MEctnapiirj dcpkting a wckniiin in 

the iltliitiiillemjcU by may UnivcntUy MtiAcum, C4ilv;unii. 




Fiijff. e. 4 Pisncku tcvd $pf hi) elite ring 
a hpu^ with tho beSf* of n daiiwsitc 
fowl Univfiffity Musi-um. C44kulta. 


Fiy fottcrv-iwnjmii ol Mani>- 
Si ur Miiii-Si. u r4:iiule^A:iw< 
Sole I he boitom. 










ID. Si'Ziiil drawing reccifd^ tTic ccHii|uc4l i>f IWn^sil by th? 

Eg>Ttian!i. Hitifi^t^phic churadcr^ of Ibis &rtiia ilc^njn can be rcs^ ftl: 





Fig- N. \ w.iwlei!i ''miimFiiy-UciM" tniditionaJly prepyted by the 
SfHt&4ihtifut Ilf Nutanp™ I nurUwan). UHK’trnJiy Mn-iciijti. Cak-miu. 
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